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letters 


The Y’s Washington and 

L.N. Seminars 

Dear IC: Attending the Y seminars in 

Washington and New York was quite 
an education and experience. 

In Washington, our visit to govern- 


ment departments and buildings im- 


pressed us with their magnitude and 
complexity. The whole -process came 
alive after we had the opportunity to 
talk with the Congressmen or their as- 
sistants. One such talk made me realize 
the great complexity and responsibility 
‘of his job, as well as my duty to be an 
informed citizen. 

Visiting New York for the first time 
was an experience never to be forgotten. 
The atmosphere, the tempo, and_ the 
thrill of actually being there was won- 
derful. The international aspect of the 
United Nations impresses one with the 
importance of this organization and of 
its contribution to world understanding 
and peace. After a briefing session on 
the organization and function of the 
United Nations we attended a_ session 
of the Trusteeship Council. The slow 
progress of the discussion gave us some 
understanding of the tremendous prob- 
lems the U.N. faces but it was very 
encouraging to see delegates from. all 
over the world sitting around the table 
attempting to settle their differences. 

Equally as interesting and valuable 
was the experience of meeting other 
seminar members from different states 
and countries. Talking with students 
from abroad helped me to learn about 
their country and their people. Listen- 
ing to their impressions of American life 
gave me some. new insights into my 
own country. The opportunity to discuss 
segregation with Negro students from 
the South made this problem seem more 
real to me. 

The new awareness of people and 
places which | have gained through this 
trip has proved to be of great value to 
me. 

UNIV. OF MINN. ARDES 3$OHNSON 


Orchids). . . 


Dear IC: | have enjoyed THE oul like 


LEGIAN through college and would like 
to continue my subscription for two 
more years. 

My introduction to THE INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN came through reading a Fresh- 
man issue which was in our dorm. . . 
please enter a subscription for 20 copies 
. .. for distribution to the dorms .. . 
keep up the good work! 
UNIV. OF MASS. BETTY JACKSON 
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editorial 
... Of revolution and reconciliation 


fo comfortable. middle-class American Christians, revolution may seem to be an evil, uncontrollable 
force loose in the world. Reconciliation may seem to be the way of forgiveness. peace and love. But 
God uses both revolution and reconciliation as the instruments of his will. 

When the unique, creative minds of men are blunted by ignorance, when their bodies are dwarfed 
by hunger, when the dignity of men is lowered to that of beasts of toil, fundamental changes must be 
made. God i¢ revolted by the indignities heaped upon the creatures he made to be his companions. He 
plants seeds of revolution in their hearts. God is at work in the struggle against superstition, poverty 
and enslavement. As men are freed from bondage, it is hoped that the forgiving, healing power of 
reconciliation begins to unite them in community with each other and with God their Creator and 
Redeemer. 

Authors in this issue of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN show how this ongoing revolution evidenced in 
America in 1776 is still spreading ‘around the world. In Africa, in Asia and in the islands of the 
Pacific men are fighting for freedom to govern themselves, for the right to educate their children, for 
the use of the fruits of their own toil, for the dignity God gave to each man. Do Americans see the 
resolutions in Asia and Africa as the logical continuation of their struggle for freedom? Can we say 
“ves” to the revolution against poverty and enslavement and “no” to those who attempt to capture 
the revolution for their own selfish purposes ? me 

What is the role of the Church in a period of world revolution? How can Christians serve as in- 
struments of God in revolt-against tyranny and oppression? How can they witness to the reconcilia- 
tion offered in Christ? Three thousand students, half of them students from overseas now studying in 
the U.S.A., will come together at Christmas time to wrestle with these issues. Students from around 
the world will seek together to discover God’s will for the Church at this time. They 
will meet at Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, in the quadrennial conference of the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement for Christian Missions. 

Conference leaders are Richard Shaull, secretary of the SCM of Brazil; Dr. John 
Mackay. president of Princeton Theological Seminary; Philippe Maury, general secre- 
tary of the World’s Student Christian Federation; Dr. William Faulkner, formerly of 
Fisk University; and Tracey Jones, secretary for Southeast Asia and China, Division 
of World Missions of the Methodist Church. Co-secretaries of the conference are M. A. 
Thomas of India and Marion F. Baumgardner of the U.S.A. The dates are December 
27, 1955, to January 1, 1956. ) 

This issue of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN is designed to help students from America and 
from overseas begin the discussion of revolution and reconciliation that will be deepened at the con- 
ference and will continue for years to come on American campuses and around the world. The article 
by M. A. Thomas outlines the major characteristics of the world-wide revolution. William H. Crane, 
Sam H. Franklin, Jr., and Waldo Beach discuss its manifestations in Africa, Japan and the U.S.A. 
and the response of Christians to it. Roger Shinn discusses the claims that can be made about God’s 
activity in the events of history in The Partiality of God. George Conkey (teacher of art at Montana 
State) has interpreted graphically the theme of revolution and reconciliation on the front cover. 
Three excellent study booklets for the conference are reviewed in this issue. Ways of preparing for 
the conference and of getting a delegation there are discussed in Program Cues.—Fern Babcock 
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On a recent campus visit, an American 
student asked me, “How can we stop 
this revolution?” He thoroughly mis- 
understood the significance of the world 
situation. He took it for granted that 
any revolution is bad, and that it is his 
Christian responsibility to try to stop it. 


If we believe that God is Lord of History and that he guides 
the destinies of man, then we have to look for his guiding 
hand in the events of history today. He speaks from the 
whirlwind of revolution. God is working out his purposes 
in and through the revolution. So our proper response is 
to understand what his purposes are and that may 
mean something quite different from seeking to stop the 


revolution. 


The struggle for freedom 


What is this revolution? Is it communism in China? Is it 
the Mau Mau Movement in Kenya? Is it the uprising in 
Malaya? The world revolution about which we are con- 
cerned is not any one of these. although each is an ex- 
pression of the revolution. The revolution of our time is 
much deeper. It is a search for freedom—freedom from 
slavery, freedom from want and disease, freedom from 
exploitation and domination, freedom to live. The peoples 
of the world have awakened from a deep slumber and are 
demanding liberty. And this desire expresses itself in many 
forms, as a violent revolt in Kenya, a rebellion in Malaya. 
a communist upheaval in China, struggles in Iran, Tunisia 
and in Guatemala. 


M. A. THOMAS, a pastor of the Mar Thoma Syrian 


Church, of South India; Co-executive of the Student 


Volunteer Movement Quadrennial. 


The revolution is also spiritual. The imagination of the 


people has been grasped by it—for them to live is to live 


hy it. Millions are involved in it, although the people of 
Europe and Nortin America are not involved as intensivel; 
as are people in other countries. The apparent negative 
expressions of this revolution should not blind our eyes to 
the positive realities of it. The future of the world depend 
upon our response to this revolution. 


Demands for equality 


A few days before the opening of the Bandung Con 
ference, Dr. Pallar, the Ambassador from Indonesia to 
India, said in New Delhi that one of the objects of the 
Asian-African Conference at Bandung was to make cleat 
to the world that “we do not want to be underestimated.’ 
A new sense of dignity has dawned on the peoples of 


“these continents and they are jealously guarding thei 


honor. They are seeking to achieve above all else equality 
with the West, equality in all spheres. Edwin O. Reischauer 
of Harvard, in his book, Wanted: An Asian Policy, says 
“that we must encourage nationalism, loosen our attach 
ments to regimes in Asia associated with colonial control. 
and strive for social and economic equality, support land 
reforms even though it upsets some of our supporters it 
Asia, accept the possibility that forms of economic and 
political patterns, different from ours, may best suit some 
Asian situation.” 
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Demands for racial justice 

Let us turn our eyes to Africa. A student from Southern 
Rhodesia was traveling with me on a train shortly after 
his arrival in the U.S.A. He told me he could not stay in 
a hotel or eat in a dining car in his own country. He sud- 
denly raised his head, looked at me, and said, “I am a 
stranger in the land of my birth.” During the last few 


months, thousands of Africans have been driven out of 


their houses in the suburbs of Johannesburg and moved 
into a new area many miles from the city. They have been 
sent out, not because the shanty-town in which they lived 
was dirty and overcrowded but because the white rulers 
of Africa would not tolerate the proximity of the African. 
The Nationalist Party wishes ultimately to achieve the 
complete territorial separation of white and black people. 
The right to vote and other civil rights are denied even 
now. The amazing and disheartening fact is that support 
for this policy is based on the Christian religion. Racial 
discrimination is not just an African problem. It exists 
both in India and in the U.S.A. 

Another African student told me recently, “I am a 
member of the Mau Mau Movement. It is our national 
movement for liberation.” What is our attitude to this 
whole question? People who enjoy the fruits of freedom 
and stability often look at these struggles in a negative 
or passive way. But our oneness with humanity demands 
that we identify ourselves with those who desire freedom. 
In the language of the USCC “we need to explore the 
meaning and suffering together as one body.” The Chris- 
tian student should sound an alarm against all such prac- 
tices of injustice and denial of human freedom. To fail 
to do this is to play a negative role in a world in search 
of freedom. 

Racial superiority is an outdated claim. Many of us 
who feel that we are free from it still harbor in our minds 
a kind of superiority. There must be basic recognition of 
racial equality. America’s voice on this matter will not be 
seriously listened to by the rest of the world until her 
own house is in order. Thanks to the Supreme Court de- 
cision and the work of the Church, great progress is now 
being made in America. But it must not stop. There should 
be a disturbing Christian impatience about it. Even more 
radical progress has to be made. | 


Demands for independence 

Many countries in Asia have regained their independ- 
ence. There are still many areas in Africa and some in 
Asia struggling for freedom from colonial rule. Today 
colonialism cannot be justified under any circumstances. 
It is the duty of Christian students to identify themselves 
with struggling peoples and sympathize with their move- 
ment for freedom. This is the creative role in the emanci- 


pation of mankind. 


When I was in Amsterdam in 1948, a few Dutch friends 
told me that God had placed them in Indonesia to give 
good government to Indonesia! If I as an Indian were to 
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feel that India should march into Holland to give them q 
better government, it would be too presumptuous on my 
part. We have no right to keep another nation under con- 4 
trol, under any pretext. How can we as members of the 
campus Christian community express our oneness with 
these peoples ? 


Demands for economic justice 


To comprehend the crisis of our time, we have to under- 
stand the awakening of the underprivileged masses of the 
world. When we speak of freedom in the West we mean 
ireedom of speech, press, association and worship and the 
like. But for the Asian, freedom means freedom for ex- 
istence. Many countries have political freedom but not 
economic freedom. The half-starved millions in Asia do 
not have sufhcient clothing, housing or food. They have‘ 
no time to meditate on the so-called higher freedoms of : 
life. They would prefer four sandwiches to the four free- q 
doms. There are men and women in my own parish, who 
cannot afford to go to church on Sunday due to lack of 
proper clothing. When the communist promises them jus- 
tice, many tend to look upon the Communist Party as the 
hearer of justice. Only a thorough-going social and eco- 


ic revolution will satisfy them. It is the duty of the | 7 
iliedcel Western nations, particularly the U.S.A., a 
to forego Nuxuries and to help build a higher standard of i 
living in the underdeveloped areas of the world. That is 
the only way to guarantee the preservation of democracy. 
To be blind to this fact is to betray the social revolution 
in its seafch for freedom. But giving has to be done in 
kumility/ unmindful of the cost, and without any strings 
attached to our help. Only this is Christian sharing. 


Our Christian response 
1. Many friends in the U.S.A. ask, “Will India go com- 


munist?” My reply is that it is not my main concern. 
Our concern should be to look at the people there and 
ask if they have the means to live as men. We should 
see it as a human problem and not merely as a political 
issue. Many persons seem to speak as if the only objec- a 
tive of Christianity is to oppose communism. They tend | 
to identify the West with Christianity and the East with 
communism, which is certainly wrong. Christians live 
under all regimes and in all situations. 


2. Let us not make the mistake of identifying our govern- 
ments and their foreign policies with Christianity. If we 
oppose the atheistic materialism in Communism, we also 
fight Fascism whether it is in the East or in the West. 
The injustices which occur under capitalism have to be 
resisted as well. As a Christian Indian I cannot uphold 
all that the democratic Indian government is doing. All 
forms of governments and systems are under the judg- 
ment of God. 


3. The revolution which we see today has been set in mo- 
tion by Western technology, learning and political insti- 
Continued on next page 
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tutions. The West has revolutionized the thinking of the 
people. The Christian Church by proclaiming the gospel 
has helped millions to see the dignity and worth of 
human personality. Discontent with injustice has been 
set in motion. What we see today is its result. So the 
West. which has initiated the forces of revolution. has 


a special responsibility to help it come to fruition. 


4. What should be the perspective of a Christian on this 
great revolution of our time? God has created man in 
his own image as a person to have fellowship with him. 
The questions “Where art thou?” and “Where is thy 
brother?” at the very beginning of the Bible speak of 
the nature of the relationship God has intended for man. 
H. H. Farmer expresses this relationship in a_para- 
phrase of a sentence from Augustine: “Thou hast made 
us for Thyself and for one another and our hearts are 
restless until they find rest in Thee in one another and 
in one another in Thee.” Man has lost his true nature 
because he is alienated both from God and from his 
brother. The result is that real community and true free- 
dom do not exist. But in Jesus Christ. God has estab- 
lished a new relationship with man, a relationship of 
reconciliation with one another and God in Christ. It is 
in this relationship that true community may be found. 


Our response and responsibility 

As members of the Church we must look at the world 
in revolution from the perspective of the cross and the 
resurrection. Our faith enables us to look from a higher 
perspective, to see history on a larger canvas. It will make 
us unafraid of this revolution and give us the power to act 
creatively. Freedom is the ultimate goal of the revolution. 
“Ye shall know the truth and the truth shall make you 
free.” “What is truth?”, asked our Lord Jesus Christ. “I 
am the Truth.” So only a true knowledge of him will bring 
true freedom to the people. In him is the freedom and 
security for a free community. When we are bound by 
Christ, we are liberated. The tremendous missionary task 
of the Church arises from this fact. Christ has to be made 
known to the world in search of freedom. The campus 
community must in humility seek to find its responsibility 
in this task. Pioneering enterprises in mission have to be 
ventured. Christian students throughout the universities of 
the world should be helped to face this challenge. In the 
person of Christ we have a criterion of value by which we 
can help the nations to redefine their goals. Nations which 
do not accept man as a person will tend to treat man as a 
means for an end. The result will be one form or another 
of totalitarianism which will betray the desire and passion 
for true community. A desperate world in search of under- 
sianding and peace will never find it apart from Christ 
who alone is the source of reconciliation. 


Japan the 


Social issues facing Japan 

The evangelist in Japan must be a prophet whose social 
witness expresses the relevance of the Gospel to the whole 
of life. Every individual in Japan is caught in a social con. 
text of tension and tragedy. Let us take an example from 
the rural half of Japan’s population and consider the plight 
of the “younger sons.” With bitter humor, they are called a 
part of the “surplus human beings” in Japan today. Social 
scientists say that the rural population includes an excess 
of four million people. The average farm is 2.4 acres “in 
size. while nearly one-third of the farms are one acre or 
less. The land cannot be divided further. A few years ago, 
while traveling through Shizuoka Prefecture, | learned of 
the predicament of the younger sons. Sixty-five thousand 
younger sons were at the age when they should find work. 
Fifteen thousand had gone to the cities but the remainder 
were still in the prefecture. The natural alternative to farm- 
ing would be working in industry, but with the population 
of working age increasing at the rate of one million per 
year this prospect is grim. The average farm in this prefec- 
ture was eight-tenths of one acre in area! Farming is a 
blind alley for these young men. The situation of many in- 
dustrial workers, owners of small businesses. and others is 


equally difficult. 


The Christain faith must be expressed in terms that are 


relevant to the great social issues facing Japan today. One § 


issue is vast, socially irresponsible concentrations of eco- 
nomic power. In 1930, nineteen “zaibatsu”’ families received 
an income of one million yen or more per year: put 
10,600.00 families, or 84° of the population, received in- 
comes of 400 yen or less.' Today there is disturbing evi- 
dence of new tendencies toward the concentration of 
wealth. 

Another issue is that of local, grass-roots democracy ver: 
sus control by “bosses” who are a remnant of feudalism. A 
few years after the war the newspapers told of a Japanese 
girl who dared to expose political corruption in her own 
village. As a result her entire family was ostracized by the 
villagers. This story was adapted for the screen and became 
a very popular movie (Mura no Hachibu), but there is 


1 Bisson: Zaibatsu Dissolution in Japan. University of California Press, 
1954. 
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“The Christian witness in a world of revolution calls for leaders with informed 
and disciplined social concern. Some of the ways in which such a concern 
can find expression are suggested to us by the present situation in Japan.” 
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little indication that such prophetic courage is widespread. 

The ethical issue of greatest concern to the Japanese is 
that of rearmament. In Article Nine of the Constitution, the 
Japanese people “forever renounce war as a sovereign right 
of the nation and the threat or use of force as a means of 
settling international disputes.’’ No other social issue in the 
New Japan has gripped the imagination of Christians as 
has this. Many of them are joining with non-Christians in 
opposing rearmament through petition, demonstrations 


and other means. 


Communist promises and the Christian gospel 


Communism speaks with persuasive appeal on these and 
cther issues before the nation today. Its promises include 


security (for example, the struggling university student will. 


be subsidized while in school and provided a job when he 
eraduates, as in China) ; a “rational” economy, freed of its 
present contradictions such as the barriers to Chinese mar- 
kets and raw materials; and mechanized farming to replace 
the brute-like toil in the paddy fields which now makes men 
and women old before their time. A year ago | heard a 
communist organizer speak at the funeral of a young man 
in our village who had died in a charity hospital. The 
surroundings gave weight to his words: a miserable three- 
room farm dwelling with no ceiling: a cold, rainy day: 
and the forty farm folk in ragged clothes, with marks of 
privation on their faces. Speaking to the spirit of the de- 
ceased, as is the Japanese custom. he said in effect, “You 
died because your society had been disrupted by war and 
could not give you adequate care. It is not enough for us 
just to feel sorry about your death. In the face of the threat 
of another war we must work to see that such things do not 


happen again.” He then alluded to Communist China where, 


he said, a tragedy like this would not be allowed to occur. 

Christianity has no panaceas or pat solutions for the 
problems of social life. However a faith which does not 
provide a true analysis of the social situation and point 
men in the direction of the realization of greater justice. is 
something less than the Gospel of the Incarnation. Social 
concern is not an optional element in our witness, but is so 
essential a component that its absence calls into question 
the validity of the whole. The Gospel is more than a strug- 
gle for social justice—but it is never less. 
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- Characteristics of Christian social change 


What then characterizes the social action in which the 
missionary joins with his Japanese colleagues? 


1. One becomes personally involved in the suffering of ex- 


ploited human beings. 


He is indignant at the degradation of persons to whom 
God has given infinite value. He cannot enter effectively 
into the situation from the security of a missionary 
“compound”, or of a life largely identified with the priv- 
ileged minority. There are some types of action which 
his national colleagues can follow which would be in- 
appropriate for him, as a guest in another land, but— 
usually love can find a way. The words of a young Jap- 
anese social scientist, a deeply dedicated Christian whose 
insights have provided dynamic for social action to 
many, apply to us all: 

We cannot rest in a dualism between eternity and time, faith 


and society, neither can we reduce them to one dimension. 
Faith must incarnate itself in society. It must bear the con- 


se Thus faith 


must necessarily make a revolutionary change in all social 


tradiction and anguish of society as its cross. . 


relations.! 


2. Christian social action on the mission field gives priority 
to the local scene. , 


An example of this is the work being done by a young 
American missionary, Mary Jones in company with Jap- 
anese Christian young people, for the Eta, or former 
social outcasts.” Another example is that of the Reverend 
Henry Jones who, with the cooperation of the national 
committee on industrial evangelism of his church, has 
been holding a night school for industrial workers in his 
church at Hamamatsu. The school was so popular that a 
capacity group registered for it well in advance of the 
opening and posters announcing it had to be taken down 
to prevent disappointments. 

Other examples of local social action include the hold- 
ing of Farmers’ Gospel Schools, instituted in the 1920’s 
by Toyohiko Kagawa, Japan’s greatest exemplar of Chris- 
tian social action; the establishment of a local branch of 


1 Prof. Mikio Sumiya in Kirisuto Kyo Koza (Lectures on Christianity), 
Tokyo Shingaku Kaigaku, Vol. 2. My translation. 


2 See “‘Japan’s Samaritans’? by Mary F. Jones, in Japan Christian Quar- 
terly, Jan. 1955. 
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the Japan Civil Liberties Union; and the creation of a 
town meeting for the discussion of local problems. 


3. Christian social action must pool the insights of the mis- 
sionary and of Japanese Christians. 


For example, the Social Commission of the Kyodan, the 
United Church of Christ in Japan is composed of Chris- 
tians from various walks of life, including political lead- 
ers, members and ex-members of the Diet, social scien- 


tists. It also includes two or three missionaries. Its prac- 


tice is to study a problem such as peace, labor or the wel- 
fare state and then to issue a joint statement on it. Its 
statements are not binding on the Church but they are 
received with great interest and serve to stimulate and 
guide it. In my experience as a‘member of the Commis- 
sion, there has never been a situation in which the for- 
eign and Japanese members were ranged on opposite 
sides of a question. Usually each has something to learn 
and something to give. | 

The missionary must guard against dogmatism and the 
uncritical importation of the presuppositions of western 
culture. Even when the missionary finds himself teaching 
social ethics he does well to stress the viewpoints of such 
representative groups as the two World Councils of 
Churches, and to give due weight to Japanese source ma- 
terial on the questions under consideration. Such study 
may result in practical action, as when a seminary stu- 
dent informed his professor of the case of a Communist 
who seemed to have been denied a fair trial for an al- 
leged crime. The professor, who was a missionary, 
worked with the student in obtaining help for an appeal 
from the Japan Civil Liberties Union. | 


Organization for social action 

There are many organizations through which Christian 
social action may be carried on in Japan. Mention has been 
made of the various peace societies, Christian and secular, 
and of the Japan Civil Liberties Union. Dr. Kagawa’s 
“Friends of Jesus Society” has always had this concern. 
Dr. Kagawa relies on a wide range of organizations, includ- 
ing cooperatives and farmers’ unions, as means of gradual 
social transformation. The missionary can often relate him- 
self helpfully to their work. In Tokyo a small organization 
of Japanese known as the Zen Sen Domei (Frontier Fellow- 
ship) exists for Christian social action. Young missionaries 
in Kyoto have formed a chapter of Christian Action, with 
purposes similar to the American organization, which is 
playing an increasingly significant role. This group hopes 
to produce a book on Christian Social Action in Japan. 

As one surveys the fateful decades that preceded the Sec- 
ond World War he asks why. pre-war Christianity in Japan 
was so complacent in the face of farm tenancy, critical eco- 
nomic inequality, and the exploitation of industrial workers. 

Continued on page 11 


The rhythms of African life are changing. The jungle tom, 
toms sound the distant overtone to a new symphony of, 
strident music familiar to Western ears. It is the clang of 
derricks loading uranium into the holds of ships bound 
for the atom plants of the U.S.A. It is the clatter of earth. 
moving machinery, manned by Basala ex-cannibals, scrap. 
ing the top-soil away to get at rich, alluvial deposits of 
diamonds destined for the machine tools of the West. It is, 
above all, the clamor of a whole race of people for whom 
education and enlightenment have brought a vision of the 
full life. The desire of these people is not alone for sewing 
machines and bicycles. In the Gold Coast and Nigeria the 
cry is “Freedom!” In Kenya it is “Land!” and “Africa for 
the Africans!” In other parts of Africa it is “Status!” 
The truths which were self-evident to Thomas Jefferson 
and Tom Paine have, in the providence of God and through 
the logical evolution of events, become self-evident to 
Kwame Nkrumah, Jomo Kenyatta, Dr. Nnamdi Azikiwe 
and the leaders of the African National Congress. Six Afri- 
can nations were represented in the recent Bandung Con- 
ference. For the first time in history the destinies of Africa 
and Asia were linked in a conference where white men were 


present only as observers. 


The Revolution of 1776 spreads to Africa 
There is no word that better defines the cataclysm into 
which the whole of African life has been swept than the 


word revolution. For the average Westerner, living under 
the tension of the “cold war” between East and West, the 


_word revolution conjures up visions of militant world com- 


munism intent on bending the new nationalisms to its pur- 
pose of world conquest. While this possibility is an ever. 
present threat, it must not lead us into an over-simplification 
of the issues being decided in places like the Gold Coast and 
Nigeria. Prime Minister Nkrumah and Dr. Azikiwe would 
be indignant at the suggestion tl.at their revolution was in 
any way different from the American Revolution of 1776. 

[t is 1 mistake to assume that the African revolution is 
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“Bongo, bongo, bongo! I’m so happy in the Congo!” So begins a popular song about 
; the “happy primitive” who sits peacefully under his coconut tree in the tropical jungle, 
in blissful ignorance of civilization with its questionable advantages, such as the atom 
bomb. How incredibly naive! Sixty percent of the free world’s supply of uranium comes 
from the Congo; it has fabulous mineral resources and the world’s greatest concentration 
of potential water power. The Industrial Revolution has taken hold in Africa. The tra- 
ditional structure of tribal life has been shaken, and a new urban order is in the making. 


freedom, land, status 


primarily a political revolution. It is at one and the same 
time political, social, economic, moral and spiritual in char- 
acter. Indeed, these aspects of the revolution stem from the 
spiritual upheaval which African society has undergone in 
the past hundred years. The traditional structure of African 
community life was the tribal village. Acceptance of a com- 
mon ancestor and belief in the power of ancestral spirits 
cver the living community united members of a tribe 
into a socio-religious group. Members of the tribal com- 
munity were related spiritually to each other for they 
shared a common spiritual origin. They were related spir- 


jtually to the soil, for it was there that the ancestral spirits 


exercised their power of life and death over the living com- 
munity. If the spirits were rightly propitiated with sacrifices 
the soil would produce in abundance. 


Disruption of tribal life 

By discrediting ancestor worship, Western religion and 
Western technology disrupted the basic spiritual structure 
of primitive life. The political, social, economic and moral 
aspects of African life have been vastly changed. In a tech- 
nological society, these orders of life are based, not upon 
religious, but on secular presuppositions. For example, the 
ancestral spirits can not follow a young man to the city 
where he goes to look for work. 

A vacuum has been created at the heart of African so- 


ciety. [t grows out of the encounter of Western individual- 


ism with the deep longing of the African for life-in-commu- 
nity. At one time tribal life satisfied this longing for com- 
munity and gave meaning to existence. Now that its spir- 
itual roots are gone, the African is no longer satisfied with 
tribal life as it used to be. Feeling at home neither in the 
tribe nor in the new technological —— he searches rest- 
lessly for new roots. 

Typical of these uprooted poner es are the evolués, the 
new middle-class emerging in the Belgian Congo. These 


-men have made a clean break from the tribal past. They 


have “evolved” socially and intellectually in the white 
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man’s civilization to the point that they now are recognized 
as a distinct social class. Their relative status in the new 
order is determined by the amount of responsibility en- 
trusted to them by their white mentors, by the facility with 
which they speak French and adopt European manners, by 
the size of their homes, by the kind of wives they have, and 
by the sophistication with which they assert their superior- 
ity over their less fortunate fellow-Congolese. In spite of 
the apparent advantage of their position, they are men who 
submit to unimaginable human pressures. They are harried 
from above by their European mentors, who sometimes 
srow impatient with the pace at which they choose to 
evolve. Although they are encouraged to develop their 
latent powers, they can evolve only so far as the system 
will permit. They are tormented from below by their less 
ambitious tribesmen, who feel that, because of the laws of 
kinship, they have a just claim on the bank accounts of 
rich relatives. To rid himself of these parasites the evolué 
must cut himself off from his clan. He then becomes a man 
without a country. 


Search for life-in-community 

New forces are beginning to move into the social vacuum, 
presenting to the uprooted African new forms of life-in- 
community. Nationalism calls the new African to commit 
his destiny to the larger community of the nation, as distinct 
from tribe or clan. In the Gold Coast the Convention Peo- 
ple’s Party has realized phenomenal success in reaching 
the grass roots of village society with the promise of free- 
dom. In Kenya, Mau Mau has been successful in rallying a 
large proportion of the Kikuyu tribe in a movement that 
has as its avowed aim the expulsion of the white man from 
Kenya. In some parts of Africa nationalism has been so 
successful in awakening African. racial self-consciousness 
that this writer was told by a bus-driver in the city of Ac- 
cra: “This bus is for Africans only.”” He walked four miles, 
and for the first time in his life tasted the humiliation that 
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freedom, land, status, 


minority groups in his own country have known for gen- 
erations! 

In other parts of Africa tribal loyalties are being appealed 
to for political reasons. The result is a new and dangerous 
form of tribalism. For example, in the Congo the Lulua 
tribe, jealous of the social advancement of rival tribes. has 
organized the Association of Lulua Brothers. Trade union- 
ism is a potent force in French Africa. In the Congo and 
particularly in South Africa the prophet sects are gathering 
thousands of adherents, particularly among the disinherited. 
Several years ago. there were more than 1300 of these sep- 
aratist churches in the Union. 

The insidious threat of communism always permeates 
these organized movements. In most of Africa, communism 
does not operate openly, but attempts to infiltrate seemingly 
harmless movements to subvert and direct them for its own 

_ends. It is estimated that there are at least a thousand Afri- 
can students-studying behind the “iron curtain” on scholar- 
ships that are more liberal than those offered African stu- 
dents studying in America. 


How will the West respond? 

How must the awakened conscience of the Christian re- 
spond to these disturbing facts of the new Africa? As citi- 
zens of the West we must accept the guilt for wrongs per- 
petrated against Africa. Our first response must be one of 
repentance in the full, Biblical meaning of the word. Idle 
breast-beating will not help the African find his way 
through the tortuous maze of conflicting loyalties to the 


Supreme Loyalty which gives ultimate meaning to existence. 


Serious errors of communication have been committed. 
even by missionaries with the best intention of preaching 
a whole gospel. It has been hard for Western missionaries 
to dissociate the message of the Christian faith from the 
cultural context in which that message has received its full- 
est flowering. The Gospel that has been communicated to 
Africans has*placed far too much emphasis on individual 
conversion to the neglect of the community of faith which 
follows conversion. This in spite of the fact that community 
means so much to the African. Indeed the individual has 
no meaning in African society apart from the community 
of which he is a member. 

Because of his cultural and religious heritage. so different 
from that of the African, the Western missionary stands in 
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a rather delicate position. The very vehemence with which 
Africans express their longings for ‘“‘a place in the sun’ 
presents him with a dilemma. On the one hand, he mug 
avoid the perils of political and social neutralism, with the 
implication that the Gospel has nothing to say about group 
relationships. On the other hand, he must steer a tortuous 
course between the Scylla of identification of the Church 
with the colonial powers who govern, and the Charybdis of 
identification with a particular nationalism represented by 
those who resent being governed. The Christian has a prior 


loyalty to a transcendent community of faith which stands 


above the revolution and yet has a Word of God to speak 
to the basic issues of the revolution. 

The transcendent loyalty of the Christian to Christ and 
to His redemptive mission must be manifest in works of re. 
pentance. In Africa, this means that he must enlarge his 
svmpathies to include not just naked savages with their 
weird ways, men over whom he can exercise some control: 
he must make room in his affections for a vast assortment 
of peoples with different tastes and in various stages of de. 
velopment. Racial prejudice must go! He must be willing 
to accept with grace the African’s premise that his revolu- 
tion is only a continuation of the one that started with a 
clatter of muskets on Lexington green. Yet in so doing he 
must be careful to show by precept and example that self. 
assertion is not enough, that the way to true freedom is the 
way of the Incarnation and the Cross. 


The Church, the new tribe 


Individual Christians who are repentant make up a re. 
pentant Church. and only a repentant Church can be 
worthy of the high mission to which she is called by the 
Lord of history. For that high mission the Church must be 
the Church. In Africa this means the Church must be “the 
new tribe.” a gathering together of the redeemed of every 
race and clan, who are bound together in a fellowship of 
love through their common acceptance of Jesus Christ, the 
Great New Chief. A common spiritual ancestry, both sym. 
bolized and made real in the “new tribe.” the Church, is 
a fact that could have great meaning for Africans. Eloquent 
witness of its significance has been the Kikuyu Church in 
Kenya. which in the face of Mau Mau persecution has suf- 


fered martyrdom only to come out of the trial stronger 


than ever before. 

The mission of the “new tribe” is to a ministry of recon- 
ciliation. It must call men of every station or condition: 
men on both sidés of every conflict; the lonely, the embit- 
tered. the dispossessed. the privileged and the underpriv- 
ileged. It must call them to subjection and obedience to 
One. who because of what He has done and who He is, is 
worthy to receive the glory and honor which is due the 
Great Chief. Consciousness of this ministry of reconcilia- 
tion involved the pastors of South African churches. Dutch, 
British and African. in a conference last December in Jo- 
hannesburg where they met for the first time to consider 
the mission of the Church in a multi-racial society. 
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In the new “boom-town” of Luluabourg in the Belgian 
Congo forty prominent African laymen met several years 
ago with their missionary and African church leaders to 
discuss the mission of the Church in a new, urban society. 
Luluabourg is a town which has prospered as a result of 
the Industrial Revolution. Modern buildings, paved streets, 
neon lights, movie theatres and a football stadium are the 
more obvious signs of civilization. Underneath are the 
symptoms of cultural disease: prostitution, alcoholism. 
crime, juvenile delinquency and the instability of marriage 


and family life. Hundreds of new arrivals in the city fail 


to adjust to the new social order, because they find no sat- 
isfying form of community life. One whole weekend was 
spent in retreat, where together we shared our common 
meals, worshipped together, played together and discussed 
our common concern for our town. The retreat ended in a 
memorable observance of Holy Communion, in which we 
were made newly conscious of the true nature of the unity 
of the Church. : 

On Monday night following the retreat we went.out two 
hy two for a week’s effort of visitation evangelism. It was 
raining. but forty African laymen with their leaders went 
out into the rain and darkness to win an African city for 
Christ. When the visitation evangelism effort was over the 
same men conducted religious surveys of the suburbs of 
the town, to search for Christians who were no longer affli- 
ated with the Church. Later, an every-member canvas was 
conducted with a much enlarged group, with the result that 
church giving was substantially raised and the parish of 
Luluabourg was able to organize into a full-blown presby- 
tery. In its initial meeting as a presbytery, the Church un- 
dertook the full support of its ordained leadership! 

The same laymen felt a deep sense of responsibility for 


the neighborhoods in which they are living. They organized 
small cell-groups on the several streets of the city, in order 
to draw newcomers to the city into a small, functioning 
Christian community. 

The era of the missionary movement as something coti- 
ceived apart from the Church is drawing to a close in 
Africa, and with it the preeminence of the white missionary 
as the central factor of evangelization. The Era of the 
Church begins at a time when the ministry of reconciliation 
is sorely awaited. Whether the African revolution is di- 
rected into constructive channels or not is largely depend- 
ent upon the witness of the Church as a “new tribe” within 
the revolution. The effectiveness of this witness is depend- 
ent upon the level of obedience at which Chrisitans individ- 
fally and corporately choose to live in this day. For the min- 
istry of reconciliation is not a ministry limited to a partic- 
ular group of Christians called missionaries. It is a min- 
istry entrusted to the whole Church. The mission to make 
Him known, who alone is our Peace, is a mission incum- 
bent upon university students no less than upon mission- 
aries who go to Africa. Never before have young African 
leaders been so sensitive to the prevailing attitudes of the 
West. whether they be attitudes of friendship or superiority. 
Fellowship across the barriers of race and culture ts now 
the test of Christian discipleship. 


WILLIAM H. CRANE, of missionary parents, was born 
in the Belgian Congo 33 years ago. A graduate of 
Davidson College, Mr. Crane was captured in the Battle 
of the Bulge in 1944. As a result of experiences in pris- 
on camp, he decided to become a minister. Mr. Crane 
wrote this article enroute back to the Belgian Congo 
for a second term as an educational missionary. 
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If Christians had been concerned about these things they 
might have found a readier response among the post-war 
youth who desperately wanted to learn the practical mean- 
ing of democracy. Today we ask: What are our present 
hlind spots? Are we insensitive to conditions that affront 
justice, and indifferent to the means which God has placed 
in our grasp for building a better society? 

The missionary who does not evade the challenges to 
social justice will live amid unusual stress and conflict. In 
wddition to the usual tensions involved in service abroad he 
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will be particularly aware of policies of his own nation 
which run counter to the principles he professes, and of 
the attitude of Christians in his own country which some- 
times seems to be a repudiation of the premises on which 
he proceeds abroad. By the same token, however, he will be 
drawn closer to those in every land whose love for Christ 
motivates a struggle for equality, freedom, and justice in 
the society around them. The goodly fellowship of the 
prophets will be found to be both a condition and a fruit 
of ecumenical faith. 


DR. SAM H. FRANKLIN, JR., is a teacher of social 
ethics in Tokyo Union Theological Seminary, Japan, 
and ts director of a rural project in Ryogoku, 50 miles 
from Tokyo. The project serves as_ the center for 
church services, for a young working women’s club, a 
4-H club, a library, a recreation hall, a nursery school, 
a young people’s society, and as a health center with a 
staff of two nurses and visiting doctors. Dr. Franklin, 
who is in the United States on furlough, will resume his 
work in Japan in the spring of 1956. 
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This will be a crucial year of decision on many a campus on 
the question of race. For the Christian student in a northern 
university, there may be hard choices to confront on discrim- 
inatory policies in the fraternity charter. In the South, there 
may be tangled and tortuous problems of policy in establish- 
ing the right to hold interracial meetings, or to have an 
NAACP representative speak on’ campus. It is not easy to 


make out the Christian responsibility, to discern the feasible 


from the popular from the right. 


Perhaps the best starting-point is the reminder that all men 
are sinners. Pride and prejudice are universal. Despite 
superficial differences, and the fact that customs are on 
different sides of the moral fence in different sections. the 
problem of group tensions is essentially the same: Jew 
and Gentile in Westchester; Caucasian and Oriental in Los 
Angeles; Texan and Mexican in San Antonio: Negro and 
White in Harlem. Detroit. or North Carolina. 

In another way also, the problem is universal: the strug- 
gle is not between the “good guys” on God’s side against 
the “bad guys” on the devil’s side, between Yankee liberals 
and Southern reactionaries, between our side and yours. 
The real moral line is to be drawn the other way: between 
God’s grace and all men’s sin. When looked at through the 
eyes of the Christian faith every serious dissension among 
groups is a civil war in the soul of each person. That means 
that all decisions in this area of race must be made in con-, 
trition. They need be no less firm for being contrite. The 
student who may be liberal in racial views, needs to be re- 
mirided that the other side (whether that be the college 
administration, or “National,” or even one’s family) whom 
he must in all conscience oppose in action is also attempt- 
ing to be conscientious and is also acting according to its 
best lights—and should be respected and met in that trust. 
Common contrition is the ground of community—to be 
sustained even where the differences on policy are sharp. 


The neighbor is an equal child of God 


Against the perversity of prejudice in the heart of each 
of us, God sets by His grace the norm of love (agape). the 
requirement that in all our dealings we treat others. as 
sacred selves, worthful as common creatures of God. The 
norm requires that we love the neighbor, not by reference 
to our likes, or by his economic status, or his skin color, or 
his fraternity allegiance, or his background in a fine old 
Virginia family. No accidental or external quality is to be 


by DR. WALDO BEACH, Professor of Christian 
Ethics, Duke University, Durham, North Carolina. 
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love the Negro 


considered in answering the query: who is my neighbor? 

From this norm of love is derived the Christian quality 
of community, which prevails when persons meet persons 
in equal dignity and openness, when the externals of skin 
difference are as of little account as clothing or accent in 
determining the basis of relationship. Mutuality in equal. 
ity is the atmosphere of Christian community. Obviously, 
such a norm requires inclusiveness. In so far as any church, 
college, fraternity, or association is racially exclusive by 
definition and charter it cannot call itself Christian in that 
aspect of its life. The logic here is as straight and as un 
avoidable as is the love of God in Christ. 


The troubled conscience of Christians 


But just here rises great trouble of conscience. Lay 
against this Christian norm of community our common 
“Christian” practise. The result is the misery of the gap 
between creed and deed (classically described in Gunnar 
Myrdal’s “American Dilemma”). So great is the distance 
between profession and practice that we hide our real 
motives, even from ourselves, by thick layers of self-justifi 
cation. We try to justify the prevailing practice of segrega- 
tion as Christian. Have you ever heard this line in the mid- 


‘night bull-session, or its echo in yourself: 


“Good fences make good neighbors.’ Don’t get me 
wrong: | love the Negro. He should be given every oppor 
tunity to develop on his side of the wall. But why should 
we be forced to mix? Don’t people naturally associate with 
their own kind? After all, most Negroes prefer segregation 
~-they seem to be happy. Separate but equal: that’s the 
Christian way.” 

Add a few phrases about “racial integrity” and “mutual 
respect” (and a dark warning about intermarriage) and 
you have the “Christian” case for segregation. 

But the voice from the other side of the troubled con. 
science speaks the Christian case against segregation: 

For one thing, it says, are you sure that segregation is 
preferred by both sides? Curious that it is always white 
groups that announce that Negroes like things the way 
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they are. (There are signs that the few public statements of 
Negro groups endorsing segregation are the result of in- 
timidation, of protective coloration required by a hostile 
situation). If Negroes “like it this way,” why the tremen- 
dous wave of support for the legal battles of the NAACP? 
There may be some difference between what the Negro is 
supposed to like, in a white-dominated society, and what 
he really likes. 

For another thing; it says, segregation is a denial of 
Christian community in that “separate but equal” in theory 
usually means “separate and unequal” in practise. This is 
no novel discovery of the Supreme Court. Look at segrega- 
tion wherever practised. Is it administered mutually? Does 
a committee of Negroes and whites decide together where 
the lines should be drawn? No. Almost always, in transpor- 
tation. education, housing, public services, policy is formed 
and administered by white men. Given the sin of all men, 
is it strange that the dominant white group should—except 
where prevented by national policy—draw the lines to their 
own advantage? Can anyone seriously maintain that hous- 
ing facilities (and lots for new building) for Negro and 
white in a Southern city are equal? Segregation means in- 


equality. because of the often unwitting sin of the power- 


ful, who look to their own kind first. 

For still another thing, segregation violates Christian 
community in that the relationships required by the cul- 
tural inequalities twist the quality of Christian love into 
something else. “We love our Negroes,” says the conserva- 
tive segregationist. ““We take care of them.” But there is a 
hidden parenthesis in this love, a hidden qualification: “in 
their place.” “Is this agape or is it condescension? It has 
something of the kindness of the fortunate for the unfortu- 
nate, but also it is conditional, “fastidious” as Kierkegaard 
put it. “Ill take care of you so long as you don’t get up- 
pity.” The imbalance of power and pride despoil the mu- 
tuality and equality of genuine love. In the face of this 
genteel arrogance, the Negro’s response becomes a smoth- 
ered resentment or a grinning deference: the dropped 


glance, the hat in the hand, “Yah suh. Yah suh.”’ 
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Finally, segregation denies Christian community in that 
by attempting to keep the races at a distance it strengthens 
the habit of forcing all persons into certain racial types— 
and keeping them there. Most white people have a certain 
group-image or stereotype about the Negro (as Negroes 
have of whites) such as: “The Negro is lazy, happy-go- 
lucky, sloppy. His diet consists of fat-back, gin, and water- 
melon. He likes fancy titles, costumes, white-walled tires. 
That’s the Negro. He’s just naturally that way.” 

The Christian conscience must cut through such stereo- 
types: and insist that where these behavior patterns appear, 
they are cultural characteristics, acquired characteristics, 
human characteristics, which a white person would display 
given similar circumstances. There are no “natural” qual- 
ities, innate to racial types. | 

Now one of the great tragedies of segregation is that it 
imprisons men in these group images. It walls them off 
from each other, so that they deal with each other “over 
there,” as “Negroes” and “whites,” and not as persons. 
Sometimes the group-images are monstrous perversions of 
truth. At one border state university, when Negroes were 
admitted and lived in the dormitories, some of the white 
students confessed to some relief at discovering that the 
Negroes did not have tails, that they were no more or less 
hairy than anyone else, that they took showers with no less 
frequency than all other students. 

In Christian community, stereotypes are broken and the 
unique person steps out of the prison of the group image. 
He is transformed from an “It” to a “Thou.” He becomes 
a person first, and only incidentally, accidentally, a mem- 
ber of a race. Relations then become interpersonal, not 
interracial. 


Integration leads toward Christian community 

It is the force of these considerations that has led Chris- 
tian thinking, with increasing urgency in the last decade, 
to insist that integration is that. outer form of public rela- 
tionships which can best lead to the realization of Christian 
community, and that “segregation is sinful” as the Nation- - 
al Council of Churches resolution affirmed. 

We need to be very clear about what is meant by the 
term “integration.” It means “equal and together” in all 
those realms of public “secondary” intercourse where color 
is irrelevant. It means the same sort of ground rules that 
prevail in relations between Protestant and Catholic in 
American cities, between Anglo-Saxon and Oriental in the 
South, between Scandinavian and Scotch-Irish in Minne- 
sota. It does not mean enforced identity, or enforced ab- 
sorption of one group into another, in the primary or pri- 
vate relationships of friendship or marriage. Nor does it 
prohibit these. 

Integration as an outer arrangement of public relation- 
ships is not to be identified with Christian community, 
which is an inward quality, or esprit de corps. There may 
be pockets of sharp prejudice on an integrated campus. 


Continued on next page 
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IN his place continues 


Integration does not guarantee community. But the over- 
whelming experience of the swift events of the last few 
months (on every American. campus where integration is 
going on) is that the inward morale of community comes 
through more readily where integration is accepted. 


Christian decision on the border-line 

Nationally speaking, we are in a border-line situation 
between segregation and integration. In the North. the hot 
question is residential segregation: in the South. school 
segregation. And in the«South the border-line is very un- 
certain, changing from week to week. In some realms, 
sports, tax-supported higher education, transportation, and 
military policy, we are far over into integration. In other 
realms. in private colleges and in church life.. we are far 
back in segregation. “Secular” forces have proved them- 
selves more Christian than have “Christians.” 

How shall the Christian student make his way along this 

border-line, hearing and heeding the command of God? 
His first and absolute obligation is neither to integration 
nor to segregation, but to Christian community. In every 
outer circumstance he is to seek to express that fidelity. no 
matter what the consequences. 
\ This means a variety of responses in differing racial sit- 
uations. On some campuses, in the deep South, where tight 
segregation prevails. the only option open to the Christian 
student may be an ethic of alleviation. Segregation does 
not close off entirely the possibilities of the expression of 
love. One may alleviate the outwardly bad situation by acts 
of courtesy. kindness, and compassion. One may seek the 
greatest possible degree of equality. if separation is re- 
quired. 

For example, in a bus station in a southern town. you go 
in to buy your ticket and confront separate counters for 
“colored” and “white.” The ticket agent goes to you first 
and either intentionally or unintentionally overlooks the 
Negro who is waiting patiently on the other side. It would 
hardly be the Christian response in that situation to pro- 
duce a meat-axe. and chop down the counters in the name 
of Christ. A more faithful response might rather be to say: 
“| believe that gentleman is ahead of me.” That's the ethics 
of alleviation. | 

In other situations, the faithful response may be to re- 
fuse to participate in segregation. Where the white Meth- 
odist students in conference at Lake Junaluska have yearly 
pledged themselves to forego swimming privileges at the 
pool as long as Negro delegates are denied that privilege. 
there is a neat instance—though nothing very spectacular 
—of the rebuke of love against the ridiculous fearful prej- 
udice of churchmen. 

On the other hand, in situations more fluid, more per- 
the Christian is the radical ethic of 


missive, response 


Continued on page 22 
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the partiality 


The Battle for Leyte Gulf during the Second World War 
was the greatest naval action of all history. At the dramatic 
point, when the Japanese fleet might have struck for vic- 
tory, an American attack turned the course of the engage- 
ment. An American admiral has said that the decision “can 
be attributed to our successful smoke screen, our torpedo 
counterattack . . . and the definite partiality of Almighty 
God.” 

If we analyze the statement of the admiral. we_find cer. 
tain definite implications for a philosophy of history. Two 
of these implications, which are accepted by many church- 


men, can be stated this way: 


e God acts in human history. 

e God's activity is evident in specific, clearly recogniz-. 
able events. 

Many thoroughly religious people hold opposite views. 


They deny that God has any concern for history or does 
anything in it. They teach that faith in God must be de- 


tached from the events of this world. where evil often wins § 


and men meet suffering and disappointment. Sometimes 
they add that a truly spiritual God can have nothing to do 
with a material world. Such believers maintain that human 
history, though it seems so urgent to us. really does not 
have any final importance. What matters is that the human 
spirit rise above the events of this world. to union with 
God. This God is eternal and cannot be involved in the 
changing course of man’s history. Beside these two reli- 
gious views is the ordinary secular philosophy that explains 
or describes human experience without reference to God. 
It accounts for history in terms of natural causes. Some 
people emphasize economic causes; others, political move- 
ments, still others, a variety of causal factors. Usually they 
take some account of the influence of personalities and 
therefore hesitate to regard history as a science of predicta- 
bility, like physics. | 
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In a conflict, each belligerent claims God is on his side. 


e Which side is he on, or is he on neither? 

e What can come of this apparent impasse? 

e What claims about God's activity in the events of his- 
tory CAN be made? 


God 


A great many arguments about history proceed as though 
these three options (and the many variations on them) 
were the only ones. Actually the Christian faith involves a 
conception of the historical process that is different from 
all of these. 


insight from the Bible 

In Old Testament times, some people believed in the con- 
ception of history implied by the American admiral. They 
told how their God, whom they called Jahweh (Jehovah). 


entered their struggles at decisive times. This belief in the 


activity of God persisted, but the biblical writers came to 


find difficulties in it. History often ran counter to what 
they expected of God's activity. They never took seriously 
the view that God is unconcerned with history or the secu- 
lar view that history can be understood entirely in terms of 
natural causation. But they did modify the conception that 


| God’s power is clearly evident in history. They looked be- 


hind the obvious for the hidden activity of God. 

The New Testament brought further modification. The 
faith in Christ meant a tremendously vivid belief in God’s 
activity for men in their history, but it brought a change 
in the kind of activity which men of faith saw. For Christ 
had not overthrown the Romans or destroyed his perse- 
cutors. The conviction that God had won a victory over 


evil in the Cross of Christ and the Resurrection challenged: 


boldly the popular beliefs about the mode of God’s activity. 
Out of this biblical record; both Old and New Testament. 
come some convictions that are helpful to Christians as 
they think about history today. Here they must be stated 
briefly, without the careful reasoning that lies behind them 
in Christian thought. 


1. History is a dynamic struggle. We can never return to a 
past stage or freeze history in a permanent present, either 


in social or personal development, because history is 
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ceaseless activity. The great continuous battle is between 
God and demonic powers, between faithfulness and apos- 
tasy. Hence history is important, even for God. He is 
never the remote, unconcerned deity of some religions. 


. We confuse the basic struggle of history when we iden- 


tify wt with specific struggles between nations or social 
classes. The old German army slogan, “Gott mit uns,” is 
the slogan of all empires and social groups, but it is a 
false slogan. The obvious struggles of history may be of 
great importance for attaining justice, which is God’s 
will; but the great struggle of history goes on within ~ 
each nation and across the lines of power-political strug- 
gles. Martin Luther once commented that Christians were 
all too eager to fight the Turk. who was attacking Chris- 
tendom, but unready to fight the complacency and per- 
version corrupting the church from within. His statement 
says a lot about our church and its enemies today. 


_ In the great struggle of history God is not necessarily on 


the side of the greatest battalions. He was not so at Gol- 
gotha. Some people thought then that God was with the 
forces that crucified Jesus, because those forces had their 
way. Others thought that God must have taken a licking. 
because the man who trusted Him got lynched. But 
Christian faith arose out of that event and came to see in 
it God’s mightiest act. 


. God can use the very evil that seems to destroy his pur- 


poses. The ancient Jews learned to recognize that their 
enemies, though cruel and tyrannical, might in some way 
represent “the rod of God’s anger.” Modern history has 
sometimes produced the same verdict in a highly realistic 
way. The rise of democracy was often an anti-Christian 
movement, opposed by the churches. Now the churches 
are likely to hail democracy as the fruit of Christianity. 


Continued on next page 
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partiality of God 


This is not to say that the cruelties in some democratic 


revolutions were the purpose of God. But it shows that 
those cruelties may have represented a judgment upon 
an unjust status quo and that the cruel revolutionaries 
may have unintentionally served God’s purposes better 
than the ecclesiastics who tried to defend the old order. 
Again we need to think of the meaning for our own time. 


5. Revolution is a recurrent theme in the Bible. The “Song 


of Mary” in St. Luke’s Gospel (1:51f.) echoes a promi- 
nent Old Testament theme when it says of God: 


He has scattered the proud in the imagination of their hearts, 


He has put down the mighty from their thrones, and exalted 


those of low degree. 


The Beatitudes (Matthew 5:3-11) frequently express the 
idea that the “partiality of Almighty God” favors those 
who lack the glories in which the world revels. These 
statements do not mean that the Bible supports all revo- 
lutionaries; too many are simply greedy men who would 
like to overthrow haughty tyrants in order that they may 
themselves become haughty tyrants. The Bible does sug- 
gest that God is not always on the side of peace, if peace 
is simply the pretext for preserving unjust privilege. Be- 
cause the Christian believes in God’s kind of revolution. 
he may find some historical revolutions to be agents 
(however inadequate) of God’s purpose. 


6. God’s power is not limited to the movement of history. 


No particular victory or defeat of any historical force is 
the last word. The God who created all things will out- 
last history. His Kingdom is an eternal Kingdom. 
Although no one can explain all that this means, we con- 
fess such faith every time we say a cause is worth strug- 
gling for even though it fails. We thereby acknowledge 
that historical success is not the final court of appeal. 


What of today? 


Today, when the world struggles through one of its great 


periods of historical turmoil, it is difficult to understand 


the intercollegian 
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with clarity what is going on or to see what God may 
bringing forth from the tumult. Yet a responsible Christig, 
must seek to express his discipleship in the midst of th, 
confusion. What guidance can he find? 

He will avoid two temptations: The first is the bling 


‘effort to perpetuate the existing order. White America 


Christians are tempted to do just that, because they way 
to maintain their power, wealth, and prestige. The tempta. 
tion is subtle, because much preaching and much politica 
propaganda and journalism support that view. But this ; 
just the sort of blind arrogance that the Bible exposes rx. 
lentlessly. The second temptation is to jump to a conclusio, 
about the “wave of the future.” Some persons, seeing th 
power of a historical movement, get a kind of mystical jp 
tuition that it must be God’s destined plan. This type of 
reasoning led some churchmen to support Hitler and has 
led others to hail communist gains. But Christianity cannoj 
agree that military or political success is any guarantee of 
divine support. 

Careful analysis requires humility and imagination 
well as factual information about what current movement 
are actually doing. Because our insight and knowledge ar 
limited, we always run the risk of error. But this risk j 
less than the certain error of refusing to think. 

One analysis, made by many competent scholars, is ex. 
pressed with special vividness by James Robinson in his 
book, Tomorrow Is Today. As a Negro visitor in Asia 
he shared the experiences of people in seething areas as n 
white man could do. He describes two great revolutionary 
movements. One is simply the struggle of poor and op 
pressed people for freedom, for acceptance as human be. 
ings, and for relief from poverty. The idealism of this revo. 
jutionary movement is much like that which inspired Amer. 
ican democracy. The other is the Communist motivated by 
a false philosophy and often led by cruel men cynically 
grasping for power. 

Christian Americans, says Robinson, should favor the 
first revolution and oppose the second. However, we hav 
often let our jealousy for our own privileges box us into 
« corner where we have fought against both revolutions 
Thereby our confusion has helped the world to identify the 
two. At this late hour it is often hard to disentangle the 
movements, but that is our only hope. For in struggling to 
maintain our proud superiority, we both oppose the wil 
of God and bring closer our own doom. | 

Other great revolutions are now going on. There is the 
technological revolution, transforming industry, agricul 
ture, communications, and war. There are religigus revolt: 
tions in various parts of the world. There is the explosive 
growth of population. In all these cases it is silly to respond 
simply with a temperamental bias for or against revolution. 
It is necessary to get the facts and see them with insight 


and imagination. 


PICTURE CREDITS: the drawing on p. 3 is by Edward McCarthy: 
those on pp. 10 and 11 are by Joseph Escourido from They Reach 
For Life, Friendship Press. On p. 4, the lower left photo is from 
Unations, the other two on p. 4 and that on p. 15 are from United 
Press Photo, Mission Unlimited, Friendship Press. 
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We will understand the world better if, we understand 
ourselves better. .Human personality is nourished and 
formed by the surrounding family and culture. But the 
point comes in each. life where, to attain personal integrity, 
the human being must free himself from family and cultural 
dominance and take personal responsibility. Whether in an 
adolescent crisis or in a gradual transition, the revolution 
takes place. The foolish emotional response is to take a doc- 
trinaire stand for authority or for liberty. Mature under- 
standing seeks to distinguish the creative and the destruc- 
tive in the revolution. 

A Christian who lives responsibly in our history will have 
the humility to recognize the unpredictability of history 
and the limitations in our understanding. He will not be 


too ambitious in aiming to figure out and shape the future. 
But he will find in his faith some insight into the processes 
of history, and he will seek to serve God resolutely on the 
basis of his understanding. In. conflict, his aim will be, not 
destruction of enemies, but reconciliation. 

Such Christian faith and action can conceivably save the 


world from some of the tragedy of its revolutionary con- 


flicts. Even more important, it will recognize that even in 
tragedy there can be victories of grace. It will learn what 
most of the world fails to see about the partiality of God. 


ROGER L. SHINN, a graduate of Heidelberg College 
and Union Theological Seminary, teaches in the School 
of Religion of Vanderbilt University. 


PRIZE AWARDS 


for student authors being offered by THE INTERCOLLEGIAN, 
a journal of Christian encounter, published by the National 


Student YMCA and YWCA. 
$100—first prize 


$ 75—second prize 


Next 5 prizes—a copy of Modern Poetry and 
the Christian Tradition, by Amos N. Wilder. 
The publishers, Charles Scribners’ Sons, are 
contributing the books. 

Next 10 prizes—a two-year subscription to 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN. 


SHORT STORIES AND ARTICLES ARE INVITED: 

Short stories or articles which do any one or several of 

the following will be considered by the judges: 

¢ portray aspects of student life and thought today 

e describe creative developments in higher education 

¢ illuminate trends in American culture 

e depict the religious significance of specific events, de- 
cisions and situations 


CRITERIA FOR AWARDS: 


1. The decisions of the judges will be based upon two con- 
siderations: (1) Skill in the handling of the short-story 


5Q—third prize 


medium or in the writing of expository articles. (2) 
Sensitivity to the aspirations, achievements and frustra- 
tions of students and faculty members today in any as- 
pect of personal, campus, family, community or world 
relationships. 

2. Full-time students who have not achieved a doctoral 
degree are eligible. 

3. Stories and articles should be approximately 2,000 

words, or less. 

As many entries as desired may be submitted. 

Manuscripts must be typewritten, double-spaced. 

The deadline is December 31, 1955. Entries postmarked 

later than that date will not be considered. 

7. Send manuscripts to: Contest Editor, THe INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN, 291 Broadway, New York 7, New York. 


AND HERE ARE THE JUDGES: 


J. EDWARD DIRKS, Professor, Yale Divinity School; wILLIAM 
N. HAWLEY, Dean of Students, Divinity School, University 
of Chicago; STANLEY R. HOPPER, Dean of Graduate School, 
Drew University; A. L. KERSHAW, Rector, Holy Trinity 
Church, Oxford, Ohio; NATHAN A. sSCcoTT, JrR., Director, 
General Education Program, Howard University. 


> 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN reserves all rights to publish in its 
pages any manuscripts submitted in this contest. 


new study booklets 


in the popular series for college students 


e OUR FAITH AND OURSELVES TODAY by 


Dr. Rollo May. a noted psychoanalyst, describes the 
crucial psychological problems of our time: anxiety, 
conformity and loneliness and ways to respond cre- 
atively to them.” | 

Dr. John C. Bennett, professor of Christian theology 
and ethics at Union Theological Seminary, writes on: 
the nature of the central Christian message; the spe- 
cial situation Christians face today; and the way 
Christian faith relates to our action on world issues. 
The booklet throws a clear light on the problems of 
our day and the resources for meeting them’ that 
come from faith in God: 


¢ BEING A WOMAN by 


Fern Babcock: The college-trained woman in America 
faces a dilemma: shall she use her abilities in a pro- 
fession and risk thwarting her feminine qualities; or 
shall she devote herself to husband and children and 
risk stunting her own intellectual growth? What are 
the capacities of women? How are they similar to and 
how do they differ from those of men? How do women 
find fulfillment in the seven stages of their lives? This 


booklet discusses these and other problems confront- 


ing college-trained women in America today. 


ANB OCTOBER, 1955 


NATIONAL STUDENT YMCA, 291 BROADWAY, N. Y. 7, N. Y. 
(or) 

TO: NATIONAL STUDENT YWCA,.600 LEXINGTON AVE., N. Y. 22 
(or) 

YOUR REGIONAL YMCA OR YWCA OR SCM OFFICE. 


Complete list of booklets ; 


The Inescapable Question: Where Are You? 
Your Freedom Is in Trouble 
You in the University 

You, the Nation and the World 

Faith, Sex and Love 

Alone in the Crowd 

Our Faith and Ourselves Today 

Being a Woman | 


PLEASE SEND: 


COST: 25c each : : $1.00 for 5 in any combination : : postpaid if 
payment accompanies order. 


Payment enclosed: $ 


Please bill in name of person or organization below: 


NAME (Please print): 


ADORESs: 
NATIONAL STUDENT COUNCIL of the YMCA and YWCA 
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changes in the national staf 


Council of the YMCA welcomes Bruce B. Maguire as its new Executive Secretary. 

Bruce Maguire brings to the post years of experience and a keen understanding of th 
nature and needs of student work. He has been the Executive for College Student Work of th 
Pacific Southwest Region since 1942. During this period a number of new developments tog} 
place in the region. The Los Angeles Students-in-Industry summer project and the Weg 
Coast Leadership School were begun in 1947. Staffed Associations were re-established in , 
number of the larger schools. A variety of intercollegiate meetings and conferences took plag 
around new and experimental ways of relating the Christian faith to the campus. Thi 
region was at the forefront in developing new study and program guides for Association uge 

In 1950, Mr. Maguire traveled in Great Britain, France, Yugoslavia, and West German; 
with the National Student YMCA-YWCA’s European Work Study Seminar. Before joining 
the staff of the YMCA, he was university pastor at Murray State College in Kentucky ang 
pastor of the Mount Auburn Presbyterian Church in the university community in Cincip. 
nati. This concern for the mission of the church has been expressed in projects jointly de 
veloped with denominational groups including the chairmanship of the Southern California 
interdenominational staff group. 


FERN BABCOCK leaves the YWCA College and University Division as its Program Coordinato 
and as a Secretary of the National Student YMCA-YWCA Program Commission on (¢ 
tober 3, 1955. 

For more than a quarter of a century, Miss Babcock has had a distinguished career ip 
working with college students. She began her work as the YWCA Secretary at the Uni 
versity of Arkansas. Three years later, she became a Secretary of the Southwest Council of 
the Student Christian Associations. In 1942, she joined the headquarters staff of the Na. 
tional Student YWCA. 


Miss Babcock’s entrance into work with college students took place in the period o 


social unrest and upheaval that marked the beginning of the great depression. Student 
were becoming aware of the social order and the need for the application of Christian 
principles to such problems as war and peace, race, labor, and economic injustices. She 
gave leadership to the first completely non-segregated student conferences and to the firs 
joint YMCA-YWCA student conferences. She brought organized labor and other problem 
of economic injustice to the attention of students in a time when it was most unpopular to 
do so. Fern Babcock is also the author of A Program Book, a guide which has been of in- 
valuable help to hundreds of Association officers, advisers and staff over the years. 


The Student YMCA and YWCA will miss Fern. Her magnificent work stands as a tower 


ing monument of the value of a dedicated Christian life. Her contributions remain as an 
inspiration and challenge to those who would serve in a ministry to students. In her new 
post as Program Secretary for the Council of Social Action of the Congregational Christian 
Churches she will still maintain her interest in student work and be available as a volun 
teer. Our hearts go with her in her new venture. 


LEON MARION. The National Student YMCA-YWCA are pleased to announce the appointment of 
Leon Marion as Director of NSCY Projects for the year 1955-1956. Mr. Marion is a grad: 
uate of Occidental College in 1951, and was active in the campus YMCA. He served a 
Regional Chairman of the Pacific Southwest Area Student YMCA in 1950-1951, and a 
Vice-Chairman of the National Student Council of the YMCA in 1950-1951. From 1951 io 
1953. he served as WUS secretary in the Geneva, Southern, Pacific Northwest, Pacific South- 
west and Southwest Regions. In 1954 and 1955, he served as Director of the College Sum 
mer Service Group in New York. 


CHESTER TANAKA. The Intercollegian Board of Management and the National Student YMCA 
YWCA announce the appointment of Chester Tanaka as Managing Editor of THE INTERCOL 
LEGIAN, succeeding Genevieve Schneider who retired this summer. Mr. Tanaka assumed his 
new responsibilties on June 15, 1955. He has served for three years as Art Consultant io 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN and has been largely responsible for the new sparkle in the magazine 
layout and format. We look forward to the magic touch which he will give to the magazine 


and to the other publications of the movement. 


BRUCE B. MAGUIRE. With enthusiasm and a deep feeling of gratitude, the National Studey ' 
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@ cALL TO WORSHIP: At the name of Jesus every knee should 
bow and every tongue confess that Jesus Christ is Lord to the 


Glory of God the Father. 
@ HYMN: Spirit of God 
e scripTURE: Mark 8:27-9; Luke 23:33-4 
@ COMMENT: | 


Were you there when they crucified my Lord? Were you 


there? 
Yes. I was there. I thought I was saving the organization from 


, dangerous free-thinker. He was a good man, but he didn’t 
worship the way I do. : 


Were you there when they nailed him to the tree? Were 


you there? 
Yes. | was there. I stood by and watched them do it. I knew it 
was wrong. but I might have gotten into trouble if I had pro- 


tested. 


Were you there when they pierced him in the side? Were 


you there? 
Yes, I was there. It wasn’t pleasant but the soldiers meant well. 
Before we can stop that sort of thing, we've first got to have a 


campaign of education. 


Were you there when they laid him in the tomb? Were you 


there? 


Yes, I was there. It was really over now and it was the only 


decent thing to do. So I followed along. Joseph of Arimathea 
was taking care of things. It wasn’t really my affair.' 


Then he will say to those at his left hand, “depart from me, 
you cursed .. . for | was hungry and you gave me no food, I 
was thirsty and you gave me no drink.” . . . Then they also 
will answer, “Lord, when did we see Thee hungry or thirsty 
...and did not minister to Thee?” Then he will answer them, 


“Truly I say to you, as you did it not to one of the least of 


these, you did it not to me.” (Matthew 25:37-45) 


“Let us keep from being so cloistered during these school 


years that we become educated to close our eyes to need about. 


us, trained to believe that the learned are excused from human 
struggle, taught that men’s wants are met only by agencies or 
national programs or impersonal public good will. Rather, 
may our studies in every field make us more deeply aware of 
the tragic necessities of history, the responsibility of those 
with special privilege, and the glory of giving our lives where 
the battle for justice is strongest.’ 


Now after a long time the master of those servants came 
and settled accounts with them. And he who had received the 
hve talents came forward, bringing five talents more, saying. 
“Master, you delivered to me five talents: here I have made 
five talents more.” His master said, “Well done. good and 
faithful servant. . . .” And he also who had the two talents 
came forward saying, “Master, you delivered to me two tal- 
ents; here | have made two talents more.” His master said to 
kim, “Well done, good and faithful servant. ...” He also who 
had received the one talent came forward saying, “Master, I 
knew you to be a hard man, reaping where you did not sow, 
and gathering where you did not winnow; so I was afraid, and 


J went and hid your talent in the ground. . . (Matthew 


25 :19-23) 

“The Lord has given us much and he expects much. May we 
... take our responsibility seriously to lead, to inspire. to sac- 
lifice, to obey his commandments with intelligence and _ skill 
and thus make our academic courses an introduction into 
life, and our life an introduction for others into the fuller life 
which is found only in Christ.” 

As we search for our faith, it is hard for us to say “I be- 
lieve.” And even believing, it is hard for us to know what we 
are called to. be and to do. We know we cannot be content 
without a faith, or with a half-faith, or a faith that was given 
to us. We know we must search until we find life’s meaning: 
@pening our minds and our hearts to the religious beliefs of 
our own Christian tradition and those of other faiths: and fac- 
ing squarely their meaning for us. We have gone so far in our 
inquiry that we are driven farther, seeking God. And we know 
at the same time that we are called to minister to the needs 
cf mankind, for we cannot exist in isolation from man or God. 

“For God so loved the world, he gave his only son... . 

“And when they came to the place which is called Calvary, 
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99 


there they crucified him... . 
“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto the least of these, my 


brethren. ... 
“So I was afraid. and I went and hid your talent in the 


99 


eround. ... 
Whenever there is silence around me 
By day or by night 
I am startled by a cry. 
It came down from the cross 
The first time I heard it. 
I went out and searched 
And found a man in the throes of crucfixion. 
And I said, “I will take you down,” 
And I tried to take the nails out of his feet. 
But he said, “Let them be 
For I. cannot be taken down 
Until every man, every woman, and every child 
Come together to take me down.” 
And I said, “But I cannot bear to hear you cry. 
What can I do?” 
And he said, “Go about the world 
Tell everyone that you meet 
There is a man on the cross.”* 
© prayer: Lord, thou hast given us much, and we tremble as 
we realize how much thou dost expect from us. There is a man 
on the cross—there is a world in torment—-and we are called 
to answer the great need. Lord, grant us wisdom and courage 


to fulfill thy demand. —Amen 
© HYMN: Hope of the World ( 


® BENEDICTION: Now to him who by the power at work within 
us is able to do far more abundantly than all that we ask or 
think, to him be glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


By MARIANNA DE SPAIN, University of Washington, 
°56, and Chairman of the National Student Council of the 
YWCA. 


A Student Prayer- 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN, April, 1953; 2. 
Elizabeth Cheney, 


REFERENCES: 1. 
3. There is a Man on the Cross, 


book, selection 48; 
“Christ in Poetry.” 
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CITADEL 
OF 
DEMOCRACY 


The story of how the student YMCA 
at the University of California, 
despite misunderstanding and opposi- 
tion, has put Christian and demo- 
cratic ideals into practice. 


By GALEN M. FISHER 
Author of Public Affairs and the YMCA 


@ The book on Stiles Hall is won- 

derful, an extremely sensitive job 

of editing and compilation 
—David Miller 


@ I read the Fisher book .. . ter- 
rific. It almost made me cry 
—Frank Watanabe 


@ Narrates a warm story of Stiles’ 
steady courage in supporting the 
highest ideals of our country 
—Tris Coffin 
$1.25 
at 
ASSOCIATION PRESS 
291 Broadway, N. Y. 7, N. Y. 
or 
UNIVERSITY YMCA 
2400 Bancroft Way e¢ Berkeley 4, Calif. 


welcome to Chicago 


YMCA HOTEL 
2000 ROOMS 
for men, women, families 


COFFEE SHOP 
CAFETERIA 
BARBER SHOP 
TAILOR SHOP 
GIFT SHOP 
SOCIAL EVENTS 


Mail Reservations to: 
826 SOUTH WABASH, CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
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ENCOUNTER WITH REVOLUTION, by 
M. Richard Shaull, Association 
Press, New York, 1955. 146 pp. 
$1.25." | 


REVOLUTION AND REDEMPTION, by 
M. M. Thomas and Paul E. Con- 
verse, Friendship Press, New York, 
1955. 60c.* | 


SHOCK AND RENEWAL, Compiled by 
Keith R. Bridston, Friendship Press, 
New York, 1955. 60c.* 


What aspects of the Christian message 
are specially relevant to the present 
time? In the light of the changing con- 
ditions of the world and of recent de- 
velopments within the Church, what 
new patterns of missionary work 
should we adopt? What signs do we 
see at this turning point in the history 


_ of Christian advance? These and other 


questions of vital importance are dis- 
cussed in these three study booklets. 

“Encounter with Revolution” and 
“Revolution and Redemption” have 
much in common. The authors of these 
two books see a total revolutionary up- 
heaval as a massive reality that domi- 
nates the present world. Against the 
popular American view that commu- 
nism is the cause of all trouble, they 
declare that the fundamental fact we 
face is not communism but a world- 
wide revolution. Communism has not 
caused the revolution but it does seek 
to direct it. The authors present a clear 
analysis of the character of the revolu- 
tion, its range and its intensity in the 
technically less-developed areas of the 
world. They show how communism be- 
comes terribly relevant in such a situ- 
ation—and yet how it leads the revolu- 
tion in the wrong direction and betrays 
it. They assert that if the peoples of 
the revolutionary world go communist, 
then the revolutionary movement will 
have lost its deepest purpose. The rev- 
olutionary movement had its historic 


* Paper-bound copies of the study booklets 
for the forthcoming Quadrennial Confer- 
ence of the Student Volunteer Movement 
can be secured for $2.00 for the set from the 
SVM, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


book reviews 


justification in the urge towards fre 
dom and justice within a responsib} 
society. 

What should be the task of the Chri 
tian Church in the present revolution 
ary situation? The authors suggest , 
many-sided approach to meet the var; 
ous needs and problems involved. T 
first step is a proper understanding of 


the situation itself. It must lead on 5 


positive programs of action. The deny 
cratic forces that direct the revolution 
ary social energies need our full sy 
port in their struggle against the 
actionary, totalitarian right wing an 
the deceptive, totalitarian left wing 
The Church needs to identify with th 
world in its struggles and pain as wel 
as in its real acts of love and justice. | 
would demand courage and faith op 
the part of Christians to venture int 
the secular areas of life. It woul 
mean recapturing the prophetic min 
istry of-the Church. 

The Church needs to set its ow 
louse in order and develop as a rea 
community. Above all, the Gospel 
needs to be presented as an explosive 
force of Him who said, “Behold, | 
make all things new!” and_ unde 
whose Lordship civilization will move 
out of its own human framework. | 
would mean preaching the Gospel o 
redemption and reconciliation in Jesu 
Christ to every man-in-society. The 
authors make definite and_ practical 
suggestions along these lines. A_ note 
of hope and optimism runs through 
the pages of these two books. It is clear 
that their hope arises out of their firm 
faith in the Lord of history and thei 
hope in his final victory. 

“Revolution and Redemption” has: 
valuable chapter on the contemporary 
American scene in which the writer 
exposes the pagan presuppositions ol 
the American civilization. With pro 
phetic zeal he points out the imminent 
danger involved unless the Church 
wakes up to its task. 


The third booklet, “Shock and Re 
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newal” consists of excerpts from six 
recent books on the missionary task of 
the Church. Keith R. Bridston has done 
a remarkable job in selecting the right 
passages to indicate the main points in 
those books. The excerpts create suffi- 
cient interest for the student to read 
the entire books from which they are 
taken. Questions are given at the end 
of each chapter for study and discus- 
sion. 
Bridston writes in the introduction 
that the main thought in the booklet is 
the awareness of the end of the mis- 


sionary era and the beginning of the © 


ecumenical era. One gets the real mean- 
ing of this statement only after reading 
through the whole booklet. We are at 
the end of a period in missions and 
not at the end of the peried of mis- 
sions. The time of missions as we had 
known them has passed. It was partly 
due to the cataclysmic events of our 
time and God’s judgment on the sin 
and weakness of the missions. as David 
Paton points out. But it is also due to 
the inner development of the mission- 
ary movement and the growth, of the 
missions into churches, as Charles Ran- 
son states. 

The three booklets contain a wealth 
of suggestive insights. One would hope 
that they would reach other members 
of the Church and not students only. 
The task of the Christian Church in 
this revolutionary world must be the 
concern of every Christian. 


C.1. ITTY, Staff member of the SCM 
of Indonesia, on leave for study at 
Union Theological Seminary in New 
York. 


Citadel of Democracy, by Galen M. 
Fisher, Howell-North Press, Berke- 
ley, California, 1955. 


This little book is a striking testi- 
monial to the achievements across two- 
thirds of a century of Stiles Hall, the 
YMCA at the University of California 
in Berkeley. 

It is inspiring to see how this Asso- 
ciation has held the loyalty of its mem- 
bers. The octogenarian author of “Cit- 
adel of Democracy,” Dr. Galen M. 


Fisher, who was president of Stiles ° 


Hall in 1894-95, assembled the data 
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and prepared the manuscript of this 
little book as his last labor of love be- 
fore his death. Another great lay 
Christian, Anson S. Blake, was _ re- 
elected for 50 consecutive years as 
chairman of the Stiles Hall Board of 
Directors! The recently retired General 
Secretary, Harry Kingman, first joined 
the staff in 1916. 

Though an independent organization 
not under university control nor lo- 
cated on university property, this Stu- 
dent YMCA has exercised great influ- 
ence upon the life of the University 
through succeeding generations of stu- 
dents, faculty members and adminis- 
trators. The close association between 
Stiles Hall and the University is sug- 
gested by the following: David P. Bar- 
row, who was executive secretary of 
Stiles Hall in the 1890's, later became 
president of the University; the pres- 
ent president, Robert Gordon Sproul, 
was president of Stiles Hall in 1912- 
13; the long-time provost, Monroe K. 
Deutsch, was for many years a tower 
of strength in the Student YMCA. 
Clark Kerr, the present chancellor, re- 

- fers in his introduction to Dr. Fisher’s 
book to “the long and effective cham- 
pionship by Stiles Hall of the principle 
of democracy and the ideals of justice 
and social service.” 

This statement by Chancellor Kerr 
sounds the keynote of the distinctive 
contribution of Stiles Hall. Thousands 
of former students, some of whom are 
quoted in the book, give praise to the 
University YMCA for its formative in- 
fluence in their lives. 

Stiles Hall has stood consistently and 
courageously for the open platform of 
free speech; for Christian witness in 
relations between the races, having 
made a special contribution to Japa- 
nese-American students during World 
War II and to 
within the life of the University itself; 
for progressive social action in the sur- 
rounding community; for assistance to 

¢students in their economic problems, 
through Cooperative Residence Halls; 
for enlisting students in constructive 
social service such as the Big Brother 
project and other programs. 

Continued on next page 


interracial relations 


from BOMBAY 
to BILOXI | 


study groups will use 


. @ new everyman’s pocket series in 
which many minds and many tongues 
relate men everywhere to Christ 


Under the editorship of the recent As- 
sociate General Secretary of the World 
Council -of Churches, Bishop Stephen C. 
Neill, these new guides to basic beliefs are 
sponsored by the International Missionary 
Council, in cooperation with other major 
Christian bodies. 


Which of these World Christian Books 
will be used first by your group for study, 
discussion and greater understanding? Ask 
for rates on the quantities you need for 


group use and resale to members for indi- 
vidual study. Here are the first four World 


Books. 


Christian 


WORLD CHRISTIAN BOOKS | 


THE CHRISTIANS’ GOD 


STEPHEN C. NEILL 


A simply written, Bible-rooted explanation 
of how our God differs from those of the 
Orientals and primitive peoples, and how 
man is made in God’s image. Makes clear 
the Christian concepts of God as an all- 
powerful, living, acting God; as Light; as 
I ove; as the Father, the Son and the Holy 


Ghost. 
CHRISTIAN GIVING 
V. S. AZARIAH 
The late Bishop Azariah examines the 


scriptural concepts of stewardship, as prac- 
ticed by 1st century Christians and by 
members of ‘“‘Young Churches’’ in Asia 
today. Gives fresh insights on first fruits, 
tithing, freewill offerings, and the meaning 


of ‘“‘giving to God.’”’ Outlines methods 
every church can use. 
MARK’S WITNESS TO 
JESUS CHRIST 


EDUARD LOHSE 


Here, in the language of the modern lay- 
man, is a fresh look at the oldest of the 
Gospels, central to the development of 
the New Testament. It clearly answers the 
questions, Who was Jesus? What ts His 
claim on us?—and renews the _ reader’s 
vision of the vitality of the fellowship of 
believers. 


CHRISTIANITY AND 
SCIENCE 


CHARLES E. RAVEN 


A distinguished naturalist demonstrates the 
harmony of Christianity and modern sci- 
ence. Dr. Raven shows how God’s revela- 
tion in Christ, and what Christ accom- 
plished in His life and in His death, can 
satisfy the mind of the intelligent modern 
man, and compel him to revere and adore. 


Single titles, $1.25 
Apply for quantity rates. 


ptssoctation Press 


Publication Department, National Council 
of the YMCA’‘s of the U.S.A. 


291 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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THE READER’S DIGEST 
The First Truly | 


International Magazine 


For thirty-three years The Reader’s Digest has con- 
densed articles of outstanding entertainment and 


% 
significance from the pages of leading magazines 


and current books. Starting with’ a circulation of 


only 5.000. it has gown until 18,000,000 copies, 
published in twelve languages, are now bought in 
every country of the world where people are free to 
read what they please. Busy men and women find 
increasingly that The Reader's Digest not only 


brings them unique reading pleasure but keeps them 


well informed— in their spare time. 


If you have not yet formed the stimulating Digest 


habit, why don’t you try a copy now? You'll find it 


your favorite newsstand. 


THE READER’S DIGEST 


PLEASANTVILLE - NEW YORK 
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In method, Stiles Hall has streggeq 
cooperation with other like-minded gy. 
ganizations, personal training of sty. 
dents for leadership responsibility, ey, 
phasis on small study and _actiop 
sroups rather than large meetings, ang 
independence of University authority 
combined with a close relationship to 


University personnel and _ to the 


YWCA, fraternities, athletics. church 
foundations, and all other — studen 
eroups. 

Any person who thinks that Chris. 
tian social concern has lost its voice 
in American universities will find ep. 
couragement in reading this little book 
He will also see the limitless contriby. 
tion that can be made by an alert Sty. 


dent YMCA or YWCA. 


R. H. EDWIN ESPY, formerly Execu. 
tive of the National Student Council o 
the YMCA, is now Associate Executive 
Div. of Christian Life and Work of the 
National Council of Churches. 


...in his place ... 


_renovation: stepping over the line from 


segregation to integration. Sometimes, 
this is to be done in little acts that 
sound no trumpet: drinking from 
water-fountains or using toilets mark. 
ed “colored,” if one is a white student. 
Sometimes the action may have larger 
consequences and involve more diff- 
cult and dramatic actions: racially 
mixed groups testing restaurant poll- 
cies in border cities, or a Y cabinet 


raising the question of admission poli-§ 


cies with the administration or of so- 
rority pledging policies with the Pan 
Hellenic Council. Or starting a Negro 
Scholarship:Fund, looking toward the 
support of a Negro who might some: 
day be admitted. 

In all of these responses—either ol 
alleviation or renovation—the task of 
the Christian student is to live his 
faith. to be one of what George Mac- 
Leod spoke of as the “‘apostolics anony- 
mous,” to be the quiet revolutionary, 
obedient to a God who is color blind, 
acting in the memory of a dark and 
swarthy Jew in Palestine, in whom all 
men are made one. | 
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CHRISTIAN WORLD MISSION 
ON YOUR CAMPUS 


Throughout America, students are be- 
ginning to prepare for the. Ecumenical 
Student Conference on the Christian 
World Mission to be held at Ohio Uni- 
versity during the Christmas holidays. 

This issue of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
is designed to help American and for- 
eign students begin to find their roles 
in the world mission of the Church. 
Major articles deal with the confer- 
ence theme of Revolution and Recon- 
ciliation. Christian Associations may 
wish to use these articles as a basis for 
discussing the social, economic, politi- 
cal and religious situation in the coun- 
which overseas students 


tries from 


come. 


Preparation at 
Penn State 

Last spring; M. A. Thomas of the 
Mar Thoma Church of South India 
and co-secretary of the conference, vis- 
ited Pennsylvania State University to 
help develop plans for preparing for 
the conference. A summary of their 
plans may quicken the imagination of 
students in developing a program 
which will help their campuses prepare 
for the conference: 


e A GOD-GIVEN OPPORTUNITY—We see 
the coming Ecumenical Conference in 
North America as a God-given oppor- 
tunity for us to examine afresh our 
Christian situation here. and to recom- 
mit ourselves to the task of becoming 


program cues 


a more responsible Christian commu- 
nity in the Penn State University fron- 
tier of the Christian world 
Since the conference is to be composed 
of 1500 American and 1500 overseas 
students, we welcome expressions of 


mission. 


the same wholeness in witness on our 
campus, 


_@ THEREFORE, WE SHALL LOOK deeply 


and carefully at our world which is in 


tumult, turmoil, and revolution. And 


in the light that such study will throw 
on our existing campus Christian situ- 
ation, we shall seek to understand the 
new directions Christ is giving us in 
our time. 


@ WE SHALL LISTEN to God’s voice 
calling us to witness to the reconcilia- 
tion offered in Christ in unity through 
word and life, focusing attention on 
our own fragmented life in uncoordi- 
nated denominationalism, curriculum 
divisions, and in separate strata of fac- 
ulty, student, administration, and over- 


seas guests. 


@ WE SHALL ASK: Can the Gospel of 
Christ transform all human situations, 
especially that on our campus, begin- 
ning with our community of Chris- 
tians? Our ecumenical commitment 
seems weak, as for example in our 
tendencies to conform, our service of 
the false god of security, and our 
bondage to unexamined institutional 


structures. 


® WE SHALL RENDER OBEDIENCE to the 


Christ, Lord of both the world and the 


Church—recognizing his Lordship in 
the university and in the campus Chris- 
tian community. And we shall commit 
ourselves anew to his mission in the 
whole world beginning at Penn State. 


e TO THIS END WE (1) 
That all campus Christian groups—the 
foundations. the C.A.. Christian 


ulty groups, graduate student groups. 


RECOMMEND: 
fac- 


and overseas Christians—use the con- 
ference study booklets in their fall 
programs. (See Book Reviews. ) 

(2) That study groups be small in 
size and ecumenical in character—in- 
cluding a faculty member, two or more 


and 


three or more denominations. 


overseas students, members of 

(3) That we send 30 overseas and 
30 American students to the confer- 
ence—and yet keep the conference in- 
cidental to the movement of renewal 
and mission here. 

(4) That we gather a Campus Com- 
mission for Ecumenical Mission with 
responsible representation from 
groups, and with student co-chairmen, 


a faculty adviser, and a secretary. 


ECUMENICAL STUDENT CONFERENCE 
on the Christian World Mission will 
be held at Ohio University, Athens, 
Ohio, from December 27, 1955, to 
January 1, 1956. The theme of the 
conference will be: Revolution and 
Reconciliation. Speakers are Rich- 
ard Shaull, John Mackay, Philippe 
Maury, William Faulkner, M. A. 
Thomas and Tracey Jones. The cost 
includes $25.00 for room and board, 
$12.50 for registration (including 
the study booklets) arid $10.00 to- 
ward the equalization of travel ex- 
penses for delegates. 


FOR INFORMATION write the 
regional offices of the YMCA or 
YWCA; the headquarters of denom- 
inational student work; or The Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement for Chris- 
tian Missions, 156 Fifth Ave., New 
Youu 10, N. Y. 


E. S. KING RETIRES 


45 years of Y service at North Carolina State College 


Old YMCA Secretaries like generals never 
die—they. just fade away. Those of Quaker 
lineage usually encounter little difficulty in 
keeping the wolf away from the door. In 
fact, sometimes even Scottish Presbyterians 
seek these “Friends” to manage their money. 
(Ed King, as the new Business Manager 
for the First P¥esbyterian Church in Ra- 
leigh, North Carolina, bears witness to 
this. ) Out of the abundance of his resource- 
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ful experience he has much to give a grow- 
ing community and a host of people who 
will look to him for prophetic guidance. 

Those who really know Ed King are 
aware of a certain royal dignity interwoven 
with incomparable individuality that gives 
him a unique place among his peers. The 
“King’s Way” in YMCA eircles has always 
been the right way and frequently we have 
found it to be divinely inspired. 


Ed King will bequeath to his successor 
and beneficiaries of his secretaryship a com- 
modity more priceless than silver or gold. 
Their inheritance will be his indefatigable 
spirit, his remarkable sense of humor, his im- 
ag native mind and his deathless faith in the 
potentialities of young men. The only com- 
mon virtue ‘twixt him and the devil is that 
each can cite scripture for his own purposes. 


PAUL N. DEERING, YMCA, VPI 
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